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CAREER GfrENTATIONS OF RURAL YOUTH i\KD THE 

1/ 

STRUCTURING OF .AMBITION: A CCMPARATIVE PERSrECTIVE^ 



In recent years there has been an enormous proT if eration of studies dealing with 
tie c^:;raer choosing/career developnient behavior of young peopl^i i^Kis in particular^ 
with zhe status aspiration/status attainrrtfent dinienslons of this problem. The burgeon- 
inq literature offers many and sundry generalizations, at various levels of practical 
or thec:^etical imports along with a number of rather sophisticated, often very elLborate 
paradigmatic models of the social mobility process. Much attention has been devoted to 
specifying and tracing the influence of such variables as class origin^ intelligences 
races sex^ community context^ parental attitudes^ and peer group characteristics, (See 
the extensive bibliography compiled by Kuvlesky and Reynolds, 1970.) However, although 
it is generally agreed that career orientations or work preferences other than status/ 
achievement concerns also undoubtedly influence the career choosing behavior of young 
people^ only scant attention has been given to that particular line of inquiry, Social 
stratification theoriest of course, occupy center-stage in contemporary sociological 
thought and It is understandable that the press Is toward searching-out those values or 
mocives that are clearly relevant to the social class problem, obviously germane to the 
prccess of attaining social mobility^ and easily conceptualized as affecting achievenient. 
Nevertheless, it is important^ from both a scientific and practical standpoint, to 
examine (or to reconsider) some of our Implicit assumptions about the valuatlonal dimen- 
sions associated with the status aspiration/status attainment phenomena and, insofar as 
possible J to determine empirically the kinds of career orientations that reinforca or 
facilitate in some way the moviment "up" of young people through the various l^^vels of 
competition and structure of an achievement-oriented society* 4 
This paper reports and discusses findings from a study that explores the patterning 
of occupational career desiderata among rural youth in Homay and the United States. My 
gj^(^ncirn is prlmarny with the specification of career prefirences or orlentational themes 



that characterize, or are associated with, distinctions based upon sex, social class 
origins, and educational/occupational status attainment plans. 1hese specifications, 

empiricany derived, ma^' serve as meaningful reference points for further inquiry into 
the interrel aticnships between the valuatlonal aspects of the career selection process 
and the behavioral manifestations of status attainment. As a comparative study, of 
course, the societal context and system of educational tracking mupt be taken into 
account in order to coinprehend the meaning of observed variations and to provide a 
firmer basis for making valid comparisons. 

Comparative Perspectives 

Although the educational systems of Norway and the United States can be said to 
have similar functional goals, there are marked differinces in organization and in the 
manner by which young people are sorted-out for higher education. These differences 
have been noted and discussed elsewhere (Schwarzwell er 1 973, 1976; Schwarzweller and 
Lyson 1974). For present purposes , nevertheless, it is useful and perhaps necessary 
to summarize briefly some of the more relevant points of comparison. 

Anierican children normally complete at least twelve years of schooling before they 
are eligible to consider college or advanced vocational training. This is usually 
arrangec as six or eight years of primary plus six or four years of secondary school. 

In Norway, on the other hand, the basic educational track is nine years beginning 

at age 7 — six years of elementary ( barneskole ) plus three years of comprehensive 

U 

school (unqdonisskole). The comprehensive school is the basis for admission to all 
secondary schools In Norway -- whether the gymnas or any of the numerous kinds of 
vocational and technical schools. Upon completion of the comprehensive school, pupils 
must take a general examtnation and those who do well, have followed the gymnas oriented 
plan in their ninth year, and have made good grades 1n other subjects not covered by the 



exam, may gain admission to the g yrnnas > At the conclusion of the gymnas experience, 
now genfarally a three yaa^^ program, students take a nationally administered matricula- 
tion exomin;itiQn (eKatiri n a_rtiurn) v/hich serves as a major qualifying hurdle for admis- 
sion to the universi uies , teachers' training colleges and other institutions of higher 
odiication - 

Achieved status, of course 5 is the organizing principle for the systeiii of social 
mobility in both societies (understandably so, for these societies share certain poli- 
tical 5 Ideological and cultural traditions they are industrialized 5 modernized and 
structurally similar in many respects). Nevertheless, there are notable differences 1n 
hov/ this principle is instituted. 

Educational division ("streaniing" ) occurs at an earlier stage In the Norv/egian 
system and, in certain respects, the mechanisms for sorting-out young people for even-- 
tual elite status and professional careers are more formalized and based more definitively 
(i.e.. Irrevocably) upon prior scholastic performance and standardized testing than in 
tiiB America:n case. Students who do not "measure up" or who for one reason or another 
are not interested in further academic training are encouraged to seek opportunities 
at the vocational level; there is no marked social stigma associated with choosing a 
vocational career. But any Norwegian youngster who demonstrates superior academic 
ability and wants to pursue higher education is, in effect, virtually assured of 
"sponsorship"* Viewed from this perspective, the Norwegian system is organized along 
notably egalitarian lines. 

In the American case, which Turner (1 960) describes as a ^'contest moderS structural 
barriers to upward mobility are not as deliberately formalized and^ according to the 
prevailing ^erlcan iQ^ology, educational opportunities remain open to all who are will^ 
ing to devote their energies in that direction. Everyone is presumed to be in the running 
for scarce goals until the last possible moment and elite statusi to use an idiom, is "up 
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for grabs". Although '•tracking" within given levels of schooling (e.g,, high school) 
1s evident in many and sundry forms, it 1s not as deeply institutionalized as in Norway 
and in most other European societies. Indeed ^ the Anerican system of selection for 
higher education consistent perhaps with the American emphasis upon mass education 
and a long history of rapidly expanding educational opportunities permits and often 
appears to invite many youths to go on to conege even though they may be less than 
exceptionany qualified. As a result, acadenrc advancenient and career mobility are 
heavily dependent upon individual motivation to succeed, (This trait is variously 
expressed and/or manifested as "patiei.ce'S ''persistence's or "dogged determination",) 
Under a contest system then^ aspirations play a vital part in the process cf status- 
attainment and. In order to maintain the necessary momentum to achieve, status aspira- 
tions must be reinforced by appropriate supportive configurations of personalized 
interests, life-style desires, and condition-specifying career orientations. 

Such supportive configurations ^ we may expect, will be more directly involved in 

11 

the structuring of ambition in the American context than in the Norwegian, 

Research Procedures 

The research data are from a cross-cultural project which was designed to achieve 
a reasonably high degree of comparabnity at all stages of the research process includ- 
ing selection of study populations, instrument construction, data collection techniques, 
measurement and coding procedures^ and ai^alysis strategies, ■ 

Information was obtained (in 1968, 1969, and in 1970) through questionnaires from 
2313 graduating seniors in the 21 high schools serving four selected areas of Kentucky 
and West Virginia and from 1396 students in the teniiinal classes of the 15 comprehensive 
schools ( ungdomsskole ) and 446 students in the terinlnal classes of the 5 secondary 
schools (gymnas) serving three selected areas of Norway* The areas were chosen to repre- 
^'^nt a fairly wide range of rural, socloecononiic circunistancas within each society 7 
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(including a rural low-Income area, a miKed farming-industrialized rural area and a more 
heavily industrialized rural area), These regional settings are '-rural'' in an ecological 
sense; they are comprised of small towns, villages and open-country residences ratiier than 
of fnetropol i tan centers and citifls. Farming may or may not be an important enterprise; 
it is not, for Gxample, in the West Virginia coal-field area. Nevertheless, in comparison 
with the genGral populations in these two countries , the study populations are more 
heavily v^eighted tov/ard rural social origins (Schwarzv/el 1 er 1973). 

QuestionnQires were administered in classrooms either by a member of the research 
staff or by regular school personnel who had been instructed on the correct procedures 
through meetings with the research directors and school officials. In all cases, infor- 
mation was collected just before a major decision-making point in the educational career 
track » 

In the American case, the dichotomized career choice variables were utilized as 
indicants of status aspiration planning on college, a prDfessional career^ and non- 
manual work. The Norwegian phase deals with ungdomsskole students and their plans to 
attend the gynnnas, to pursue a profession, and to enter a nonmanual work career ^ and 
also with qy ninas students and their plans to go to the university and to pursue a pro- 
fessional career (very few gymnas students expect to become manual workers). Each of 
these variables is tailored to the decision-making options available to youngsters at 
that particular level of schooling. Although certainly not equivalent in any absolute 
measurement sense, they are* I submit^ useful indicators of the variability of ambition 
within each cohort. 

Social class origin is indicated by father's occupational status (nonmanual -manual ) . 
A parallel analysis also was made employing a composite measure of family level of 
living and father's educational status. (The latter results, consistently supportive of 
the basic findings, are not reported in the present paper.) 
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Approa ch to the Study of Career Orien tations 

My approach to the study of career orientations leans heavily upon the works of 
Feather (1975), Kluckhohn (1956), Rokeach (1968, 1973), Rosenberg (1957), and Williams 
(1958s 1971), and 1s closely linked with my earlier attempts to research the career 
orientations of rural youths (Schwarzwener 1959, 1960). Career orientations can be 
conceived of as particular kinds of (situationally specified) values or value-orienta- 
tions. Values, of course, must be inferred from behavior from what people say and/or 
from what people do. They are derived constructs vvhich are used to explain, or labsU 
the conceptual criteria people employ as judgment standards when choosing from available 
alternatives. In formulating an operationany useful definition the key notion is 
"patterned regularity of choices.'* Since individuals can indicate or verbally express 
their conception of a more desirable alternative from among a set of given alternatives, 
it is possible to infer, from the pattern of choices, the latent valuatlonal criteria 
influencing the direction of these choices. 

To formalize my approach, I borrow William Catton's modification of the well-known 
Kluckhohn definition: "A value 1s a conception of the desirable which is implied by a 
set of preferential responses to symbolic desiderata" (Catton 1959). This specifica- 
tion is consistent with Rokeach*s approach which emphasizes that a value 1s a preference 
as well as a conception of the desirable (Rokeach 1968). Operationally then, as Feather 
(1975: 6) points out, "one can define a belief about what is desirable In terms of the 
preferences or choices that people make when confronted by a set of alternatives * where 
the alternatives Involve a particular mode of conduct or end-state of existence and its 
opposite, or where the alternatives consist of other values within a value system." 
When speaking about career orientations, therefore^ I mean the empiricany measured 
tendencies to prefer certain kinds of work carter conditions or end-states over others, 
I use the teniis career orientations and career desiderata interchangeably; the latter 
^tends to call attention to the abstract nature of the priferencis Involved. g 
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Six career orientation variables were selected for comparative study: achievenient- 
advancement, security, service to society, work with people, hard work, and money. 
These constituted a set from which hypothetical choices were to be made; emphasis placed 
on any one by a respondent as a career choice criterion forced a subsequent deemphasis 
of others. Thus, each 1s measured in terms relative to the entire given set; desiderata 
extraneous to this set, though they may ?nter into the career-decision making process and 
Influence a youngster's career choice, are excluded from consideration by design. 

The six orientation variables were derived from, and their specification is based 

upon the results of a content analyses of qualitative data obtained from representative 

groups of students prior to the formulation of a final survey instrument. Through a 

series of open»ended questions soliciting opinions about the characteristics of ideal 

work careers, a fairly wide range of orlentational categories emerged. For the present 

Inquiry, we included only those that were considered '*1niportant" by the pilot study 

groups (as suggested by frequency distributions} and clearly germane to the problem of 

1/ 

career choosing in both societies* Also^ on the assumption that shared symbolism helps 
assure conceptual equivalency, we sought orlentational categories that could be expressed 
in fairly consistent terms cross-societal ly. 

A series of Indicants wore formulated for each category from the inventory of res- 
ponses obtained during the pilot project phase. They were silected to convey in simple, 
everyday language or colloquialisms the central meaning implicit in the original category 
reduction. Indicants are reported in Appendix A. In the questionnaire, they were 
arranged Into eleven sets of three alternatives from which the one most desirable condition 
was to be chosen from each set* Scoring was simple with each checked indicant contributing 
one point to its category score. For present purposes p the variables were trichotomized on 
the basis of observed frequency distributions and, as it turned outj the cutting-points 
for the American and Norwegian versions were identical, 

o ■ iO 
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^ This instrunient, then^ and the scoring procedures followedj were designed to identify/ 
those respondents who, in choosing a work caraerj would be more inclined toward one or 
the other of six given orientational altGrnatives. If a youngster scores "high*' on 
"security''^ for example, it means that he regards the security aspects of an occupation 
as being relatively Impo rtant to him as compared with all other foci in this set. It 
does not necessarily mean^ however^ that he considers "security" spec ifically more impor- 
tant than any other foci in the set. Inferences about a hierarchy of values should be 
avoided, (The proper use of data generated by this instrunient demands a comparative 
perspective. We may be able to say, for example, that girls are more service-orientad 
than boys. We must be very cautious 5 however, if we then attempt to infer that girls are 
service-oriented ) . 

Findings 

Career De siderata and Se x Differ entials 

From day of birth, boys and girls tend to be treated differently in terms. of what 
they are taught^ what 1s expected of thenii and what roles are pre^^ribed for them by com- 
munity and societal norms (Maccoby 1966j Simon and Gagnon 1969). These sex distinctions 
in the basic motif of sociallEation undoubtedly affect differences in the patterning of 
career orientations and behavior* In traditional societies^ where sex roles are dis- 
tinctly specified and tendencies toward deviation are kept within manageable bounds by 
appropriate institutional structures ^ differences may be relatively sharp and clear* 
Even in more modernized societies, however, such as the United States and Norway ^ where 
occupational differentiation along sex lines and the social mechanisms reinforcing such 
differentiation have been giving way in the drive for equality, sex distinctions in 
career patterns persist and merit research attention (despite the fact that, and perhaps 
especially because we anticipate their becoming more diffuse and blurred) • Behavioral 
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patterns of this kind are affected not only by societal norms which govern the allocation 
of career opportunities and avaiUble alternatives for men and women, but also by 
societal norms which tend to structure the conditions and socialization experiences from 
which the desiderata for choice-making emerge, The latter are far more resilient to 
social refortn and change than the former. 

Table 1 clearly shows marked differences, by sex, in the patterning of career desi- 
derata among each of the three study populations. Although these data are reported, for 
convenience, as the percentage of respondents scaled ''high" on a specified orientation, 
comparing median scale scores yields similar results* When region of residence is 

U 

controlled^ the patterns are maintained with onl^ minor variations (Appendix lable B). 

In the selection of work careers, boys in both societies appear far more concerned 
with security factors, monetary considerations^ and advancenient opportunities than are 
girls. An emphasis on extrinsic rewards and the stability of those rewards may reflect 
the instrumental behavior generally encoLiraged in young boys (Brim 1960) and normally 
associated with the male role (Parsons and Bales 1955). Girls, on the other hand^ are 
more inclined toward social-expressive aspects of a work career; i.e., jobs dealing with 
people and offering some opportunity to provide useful services for others. Thematicany j 
these findings are consistent with previous research observations in the United States 
(Rosenberg 1957; Schwarzwel ler 1959 and 1960; Turner 1964i see also the relevant discus- 
sion by Boocock 1974: 84-89), That a comparable pattern of sex differences in career 
desiderata is obtained in the Norwegian situatipn 1s especiany interesting; it suggestSi 
of course, that the American case is not unique and^ indirectly, it also implies that the 
sex-role factor may affect the structuring of ambition In both societies In much the sama 
way. 

Two levels of schooling must be considered in the Norwegian case, Comparing percent- 
age differences (magnitudes) betwien the sexes on this secies of orientation variablas 

1 2 

Reveals that: 1) the American high school and Norvvtglan ungdomsskole patterns are ^- 
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basically anaVagous; 2) a cons iderabl y greater sex difference In secuHtj'orlentation 
is manifested at the Nofwegian unqdoinsjkgle than at the g^nmg^ level (accoiinted for 
mainly by the greater security-consciousness of ungdoinssKole male s); and 3) sex differ- 
ences 1n the (combined) service/people thmie are similar mong th€ urgdomsskole and 
g^ymnas populations altfiough some (cofiiplernefitary) variation i s fiViclencsd whm each 
, orientation is viewed separatel^^. G^js^ student of coiirse, area select group whereas 
ungdonisskole students represent a total a^e cohorti as do Arnericafi high school students. 
Because the situational ambiguities and career uncertainties cOfii^^ontlng an ungdonisskole 
student are relatively more serious (rnfians gcal s and status go^ls ^ for exaniple, are (no re 
closely linked), it is not surprising that level of security orientation sho^s a marked 
decrease from the ungdomsskole context to the gymnast and especially among boys. TaklTig 
this structural feature of the Norwegian educational s^stefn into account reinforces my 
conclusion that the association betv/eer career desidirata ancj ^ex-roles i s remarkably 
similar 1n these two societies, 

* 

Career Desiderata and Social Cla ss Orig ins 

It ts generally assumed, and most stratification theories lend c^redenGe to these 
assertions I that fafnlly life styles, interactional patterfis^ valuational criteriaj and 
foci of socialization vary among status groupings * Although contrary research results 
are often no^.ed with respect to selected elernsnts of the larger issue (Devereux et, al - 
1969s Hyman 1 953; Kandel and Lesser 1972), the weight of evidence and reasoned 

argument tends to support the class dlffarential hypothesTS (Br^n-Penbrerner 196U Delia 
Fave 1974; Kohn 1959 , 1969; Pearlinand Kohn 1 966; Sewen and 5hali 1 958; Wright and 
Wright 1976), Consequently, we would expect differences In career desiderata in 
emphases as well as in patterns of valuation among youth f^rofi^ dlff^erent social 
strata. Findings reported In Table 2, hov^evers suggest that class d1 fferences, ifany* 
are rather low in magnitude in both societies* Where differences are observed, it 



appears that youngsters from working class families are scmewhat more concerned about 
niatters of job security, \^h&reas youngsters from white collar class backgrouncis are more 
inclined to emphasize the service/people aspects of a v^ork career. (Parallel findings 
are obtained when a coifposite social class Indicator^ coinblnlris father's education and 
level of living scoras* 1s employed as the independent variable,) 

ThuSj the class differential hypothesis gains no support j career desiderataj at 
least as operationally defined and measurecl here, are 1 1ttle aflect^d by spclal class 
origins. This is not to say, hov/ever^ that career ambition and status attainment are 
not influenced by c/ass background^ nor do^s it mean that class background is not a 
determinant of "success values" particularly if one infers such \al ues f rom a res- 
pondent's expressed occupational and/or edqcattonal eKpectationSp aspi rations ^ vsflsheSj 
or levels of tolerance (as do, for example ^ Dell a Fave 1974j Han 1969; Podman 1963). 
Albeit Important, the status striving/status attainment issue Is not In question- Rather^ 
the inquiry focuses on generalized conceptions of desired work condlti ens and career 
prerequisites and the findings suggest that ''social class origin" (by itself and in 
unelaborated form) is not a good explanation of observed yarlatioJis in the crTentations 
' of young people toward such work career alternatiyes. SeK-role differentiation is a far 
more important factor. Before cormenting further, however, let us consider and note the 
interrelationships between career dasideT^ata and career (status attainment) plans. 

Career Desiderata and Career Plans 

The career plans of young people (Imediately prior to a sitwtiori v^hen critical 
choices must be made) represent "concrete action decisions" In the sense that all of the 
determinants of bahavior are presumed to converge at this point, lo be sure, the "plans" 
rather than being concrete behavior MX Is a verbalized expression of intent and is 
generally couched as a goal perceived to be attainable and/or a -next step" In 

the career development process. It may be assumed, n^verthelesSi that thie mm^ factors 
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affecting the formulation of specific career goals have been taken into accounts have 
exercized their effect, and are reflected In a youngster *s statement of intent. Career 
desidefata — the valuational standards entering into the choice -ma king situatian 
are one such set of factors that undoubtedly influence the crystall Izaticn of specific 

y 

career pi ans* 

For research purposeSi of course^ (normally and in the present stud^ also) 3. career 
plans are categorized along status dimension lines and treated as Irdices oi ambitiorij 
mobility orientations * and/or degree of commitment to "success values'V Conceived in 
these termSj career plans (status attainrnent orientation) and, career desiderata (orienta- 
tions other than status attainment ) may be regarded as similar kinds of phenofiiena; i,e*, as 
components of the valuational configuration vvhich serves to gLJide subsequent career deve" 
lopment behavior. Indeed^ one also cannot rule-out the possibility that in inodern^ 
industrial societies such as the United States and Norwayj the patterning of career desi - 
derata is dominated by the success value theme and that variations in this patterning are 
concQmitant *^ith the status attainment concerns of young people (Rosenberg 1957), 

While the conceptual issues outlined above are relevant to a proper ifitarpr^tatlon 
of the findings reported below, data limitations do not permit the for^ulatiori of a directs 
empirically-grounded position on those Issues. Current status attainment tfiepries also 
are notably insensitive to these problems- Hence, niy aim here is to e)(pl ore the matrix cf 
Interrelationships between the various career plan and orientatloral foci and^ irsofar a5 
possible, to franne my conclusions in view of the implications of alternative conceptuali - 
zatlons. 

Table 3 reports the associations between career desiderata and career plans 1 bi^ sexs 
for each of the three study populations. When father's occupational status is intrcduced 
as a control, only minor disturbances of these basic obseryatfons are roted* In order to 
facilitate the search for conditional effects, contingent associations are reportad in 
Table 4. 4 « 
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In the case of American high school senlorSs particularly boys, the service/ people 
and security themes emerge as principle polar types associated with career plans, i .e. i 
stattis attalnnient goals. Those planning on (or structurally routed toward) conege 
and/or professional or nonmanual work careers tend to pref^5»^* Jobs dealing with pecple 
and cffering an opportunity to perform some useful sev^yicej those planning (or drifting 
towaird) lower status careers appear more concerned with the security aspects of a job. 
This thematic pattern is reasonably consistent with results obtained in an earlier, 
comparable research (Schwarzweller I960), 

The patterning, however, is more diverse among girls than boys and, on the negative 

side of the i ntercorrelatlon matrix, polarization along security lines is not as sharp. 

The '^advancement" variable, for example, is negatively associated with the career (status) 

pi ans of girl St but fails to discriiriinate for boys. Since the service/people theme so 

clearly dominates the frame of reference of upwardly mobile girls (andj consequently, 

appears somewhat outside the realm of interest of girls with lesser afnbitions), 

an orientational diversity manifested at the "other" end of the valuational spectrum 1s 

understandable* Indeed* to some extent this diversity may be regarded as an artifact of 

8/ 

meastjrenient (a "forced-choice" instruirient was employed)* In any events because of the 
critical position 1t occupies in social psychological theories of development {sm^ for 
a)cample* Chodak 1973; Meadows 1971 )i the relative importance of security vis-a-vis other 
orientational foci, especially among girls, merits future research attention* 

The analysis results also pose a more obvious question about the relative Impcrtance 
of advancement concerns 1n the career choosing/career attainnlent process. Theoretically, 
of cotirse, it should emerge as a dominant motif in the valuational configuration andj if 
cne fellows the reasoning of McClelland (1961) and others, a rather strong^ positive cor- 
relation between' status plan and achlevenient interests would be eKpected, This does not 
cbtairi hov^ever. Orientations toward service and people are, frcrn a relative perspective, 
the mcire distinctive foci (or rationalizations) of the upwardly mobile* Career plans* 

^*^^n, even though classified along status Hnest are not necessarily appropriate or valid 
ERIC ^ ^ 
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indicants of status-str1vin9 concerns or of a conscious cormiltment to success valuis. 
It mil may be^ as Van Zeyl (1974) suggests, that "achievement values are learned subse- 
quent to the formulation of personal goals" (p* 146). This perspective, that aspirations 
deterniine values * is consistent with one line of development in reference -group theory i 
naniely, the '^anticipatory socialization" hypothesis (Merton and Kitt 1950; Merton 1968), 

The conditional effect of social class origin in the American case^ Table 4, is 
observed mainly with respect to the nonmanual /manual dimension of career choice. 
Furthermore, the crystal! izati on of career desiderata 1n line with specified career 
plans 1s more characteristic of youngsters from upper than from vvorking class Lackgrounds 
the lower class pattern is less polarized^, more diffuse. The service/people themti, for 
examplei receives far more emphasis among upper class youngcters whereas Its principle 
alternative in this valuational inatrixs security orientation^ receives far mere emphasis 
from v/orking class youngsters. The upwardly mobiles and especially those from upper 
strata origins^ are, and perhaps can afford to be more discriminating in their choice of 
appropriate rationale for seeking-out work situations that enhanvie their feelings of 
self-esteem and self-worth* 

In the Norwegian cases the findings are somev/fiat more difficult to interpret for 
one must consider two levels of schooling neither of which 1s directly comparable to the 
American high school. At the ungdomsskp le levels our forced-choice instrument falls to 
distinguish any noteworthy pattern among boys and only tendencies toward a discernible 
pattern among girls. Upwardly mobile girls are more Inclined to eniphasize the people/ 
service theme; this is balanced off nialnly by a lesser emphasis on matters of advancement. 
When social class origin Is taken into account, disturbance of the pattern relative to 
gymnas plan is negligible^ with respect to occupational choice, however, some conditional 
effects are evidenced, A negative linkage between occupational status plan and an 
orientation toward advancements and a positive linkage betv^een occupational status plan 
and an orientation toward working with people emerge among upper 

17 
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status bo^s and, iii a surprisingly contrary manner^ are specified for lower status girls* 
Essintlallyp however, the conditional or suppressing effect of social class origin is 
of minor consequence. In general , theni the basic patterning of relationships between 
specified career desiderata and career (status) plans is rather weak among Norwegian 
ungdomsskole students andp viewed from a comparative perspective ^ far v/eaker than among 
American high school seniors. 

At the gymnas level, however, a strongeV set of relationships is evidenced* In con- 
sidering the various attributes of an ideal v^ork situation, students who plan to go to 
a university tend to emphasize the criterion of service (and also, in the case of boys, 
the chance to work with people); converselyi they are also less security oriented and 
somewhat less concerned with the advancement potentialities of a job than are those who 
plan on entering the labor rnarket soon after gymnas. For girls, a basically similar 
valuattonal pattern obtains with respect to the occupational choice variable, Boys plan- 
ning a professional career, however, express a bit more Interest in money matters than 
their lass ambitious peers and, as observed also for ungdonisskole boySi the service/ 
people theme fails to discriminate. 

Conditional effects of social class origin are especially noteworthy at the gymnas 
level* A desire to work with peoplep for example^ is more strongly associated with the 
upward mobility plans of boys from white-collar than from viorking class backgrounds; 
relative to their pearsj the latter i even if they plan a university career, are far less 
likely to depreciate the value of job security* For working class boys, secuTity and 
money considerations emerge as distinguishing interest foci positively associated with 
professional career plans; such concerns are balanced-off by a lesser emphasis on advance- 
ment and hard work. Among girls, the conditional effects of social class origin are 
revealed mainly with respect to service andi at the other end of the valuational spectrum^ 
materialistic considerations. In particular^ it should be noted that the relationship 
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betw'itn plan to go on to a university and a desire to serve 1s specified for girls from 
working class backgroundsi thesi girls, most of whom are considering teaching careers, 
seem to be somewhat more idealistic than their peers from middle-class origins. 

In the Norwegian case, to sum up, a pattern of relationships between career desi- 
derata and career (status) planss rather obscure (or virtually nonexistent) at the ung- 
domsskole level, tends to emerge at the gymnas level in a forrn that is basically not 
unlike that of the American, Further^ froni a comparative perspective, these data also 
suggest that the crystallization of career interests (i.e., anticipatory socialization) 
occurs earlier and in a more decisively polarized fashion in the American than in the 
Norwegian case. A plausible explanation for these differences in patternings as Van Zeyl 
(1974) argues in his insightful study of the relationships between value orientations and 
levels of ambition among secondary school students in the Netherlands, undoubtedly must 
take into account societal differences. In the structure of education and in the norms of 
selection for upward mobility. The American system^ for example ? resembles a "contest'' 
model (Turner 19S0) whereas the Norwegiani much like the British, is clearly organized 
along "sponsored" lines. "Contest" places a greater premium upon motivation to succeed 
(1.e,5 dogg3d persistence) and, consequentlyi encourages participants to develop supportive 
configurations of career interests to serve as stabnizing forces in their quest for success 

Concluding Comments 

My aim in this paper has been to eKplore the patterning of occupational career orien* 
tations among American and Norwegian rural youths andt within limits imposed by our 
research design^ to determine the extent to which certain factors affect that patterning. 
Status aspiration, of course , is an important dimension of the career orientation configura- 
tion and clearly relevant to the problem of social mobility. For present purposes, however, 
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I have been more conterntd with seek1ng-out gineralized conceptions of desired work con- 
ditions and career perquisites other than status attainment per se, that ent^r into 
the career selection process; my attention focussed on work preferences that serve as 
standards or criteria by which young people evaluate available alternatives. A compara- 
fiive research strategy was employed in specifying and tracing the character and influence 
of these sundry career desiderata- This enabled me to consider structural differences in 
the Norwegian and American educational systems and In the norms of selection for upward 
mobility. My principle objective^ here and in earlier research papers from this cross-- 
national project, has been to comprehend the manner and degree by which variations in 
macro-level societal characteristics affect the structuring of anibitlon and, consequently 9 
the life chances of rural young people in modern 5 industrial society. Implicitly^ the 
broader issues are educational reform and human development. 

The findings from this study suggest that: 1) the sex-role factor accounts for an 
enormous amount of the observed variability in the patterning of career desiderata among 
rural youth in both societies and in much the same way; 2) social class origin contributes 
little to that patterning and| consequentlyi the class differential hypothesis gains no 
support from these findingsi and 3) certain distinctive orientational themes tend to be 
associated with specified career plans operational Ized in status terms (the Norwegian 
ungdomsskole case Is a notable exception) and* in that senses may be conceptualized as 
bound into a general valuational configuration integral to the status attainment process* 

In both the United States and Norway, girls are more inclined tov/ard the social 
aspects of a mrk career (serving society and work.ig with people) whereas boys are mori 
concerned with extrinsic rev/ards (advancement possibilities and financial returns) and with 
the stability of those rewards (security). This may mean that girls are more idealistic 
and boys more practical or one might attempt an explanation along the classic instrumental 
expressive'* lines- In any event, specified career orientations appear to be woven Into 
the valuational configurations associated with sex-role and undoubtedly have something to 
iRIC 
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do with the manner by which young men and women view the v^orld of work and their ov/n 
respective career alternatives. Whether these orientations serve to channel ambitions 
in directions that are socially constructive and individually self- fulfill 1ng are 
important questions that cannot be ansv/ered here. It is interesting to observe, never- 
theless i that the orientational efnphases of girls 1s consistent with that of youngsters 
v/ho are upwardly mobile. 

In both societies and for both sexesj the service/people theme clearly characterizes 
the orientational pattern of theupwardly mobile. Among youngsters who are not planning 
on further, formal education and subsequently on upper status occupational careers, the 
service/people theme tends to be deemphasiEed in favor of the security or advancement 
themes. These patterns, to be %ure^ are much clearer at the Norwegian gymnas than at the 
ungdomsskole levels* Given the 'Vsponsorship** style structure of the Norwegfan educational 
system, the crystallization and polarization of career desiderata may be relatively pre- 
mature for ungdomsskole students; they are at a point in their schooling when career 
opportunities are very heavily dependent upon achieving a strong academic record and gain- 
ing entree to the gymnas or some other type of secondary school. If one takes this into 
account 5 the service/people theme emerges as an Important focal point of the upwardly 
mobila in both the American and Norwegian cases* 

These findings, theni suggest some Interesting possibilities for future research on 
the orientational concomitants of social mobility aspirations. Career choice and thfc 
process of status attainment in modern, Industrial societies 'are rather complex phenomena. 
Their determinants are located not only In social situational circumstances and the exter- 
nal itias that restrict or expand career opportunitlesp but also in Individual conceptions 
and beliefs about what is or would be desirable* Those conceptions are learned and 
internalized and, consequently , also serve to structure the career choosing process without, 
I might add, the necessity of external constraints or coercive reinforcements. The 
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orientatlonal configurations associated with specified career planSt therefore, nierit 
further research consideration and the findings reported here offer some guidelines to 
the central question: 

what are the motivational Imperatives and valuational standards 
that enter into the career selection process and thatj over tinier 
lead to the behavioral manifestations of ambition? 
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NOTES 



The data raported here were conected through a series of field surveys organized 
by me in conaboratlon with a number of people in Norway and the United States. 
I especially acknowledge and appreciate the help of Donald Bogie and James S, Brow 
at the University of Kentucky; Thomas lyson and John Marra at West Virginia Uni- 
versity; Helge Solli and Lynne Lackey at the Norges Landbruskshogskola in Vollebek 
Norway. In addition, I want to express my appreciation for the guidance and help 
of Professor Herbert Koetter and Dr. Mathilda Buff en at the Institute fuer Agrar- 
soziologie, der Justus-Liebig Universltaet, Glessen, Germany; although the German 
phase 1s not dealt with in the present paper, it provided a basis for the compara- 
tive design and measurement procedures employed and is an Integral part of the 
larger project. 

Norway's new system of compulsory comprehens'fve school was initiated by the 
Primary Schools Act of 1959 which aimed to strengthen rural education and to form 
* a basis for further equalization. The new system has gradually replaced two 
earlier types of secondary school for the 13 to 16 year age grfiup — the academi- 
cially oriented realskole and the vocationally oriented continuation schools 
( framhaldsskole ). Although the more ranote rural areas were slower in adopting 
the "six plus three" system than were the urban centers, it is now the normal 
organization of compulsory education throughout most of Norway. 

The term "structuring of ambition" Implies a sat of conditions external to the . 
individual as, for exaniple, the social constraints upon one's opportunity for 
advancaiient and the circumstances from which one's perception of attainable goals 
and level of ambition derives (Schwarzweller, 1976). 

The Inclusion of any value variable in the research design implies an hypothesis, 
and justification of the hypothesis is a function of theory. Insight and/or 
scientific speculation. Although sociological literature is profuse In its 
attention to values as a major component in action systans, a major Induction 
leap must be made from the general to the operational theory which encompasses a 
particular problen. A further handicap to empirical research is the literature's 
focus on "dominant values" — the core values of society which perform an 
essentially integrative function (Kluckhohn, 1956). To discover the meaningful 
relationships between values and behavior within a given system of action, such 
as organization of a society's labor market, and to explain diversities of 



interest and behavior which are not necessarily deviant, variant values must be 
considered. Lacking a useful, middle-range theory of occupations and values 
from which to derive working hypotheses, one must rely upon sociological reason- 
ing based upon empiricany derived Insights to guide the development of a 
research approach that may serve to specify the elements to be included in 
future theoretical formulations. 

The American regional areas are: 1) West » a heavily industrialized part-time 
farming area in western Kentucky; 2) Center , a coirmerclal farming, diversified 
industrial area in central Kentucky; 3) East , a rural low-income, subsistence 
farming area in the Appalachian area of eastern Kentucky; and 4) Mi ngo , a rural 
low-income, coal mining area 1n southwestern West Virginia. The Norwegian 
regional areas are: 1) North , a heavily industrial izad, marginal faiming area in 
the Nordland-Narvik region; 2) West, a corimercial farming, mixed industry area 
in the West Hedmark-Hamar region, and 3) East , a rural lower income area in the 
East Hedmark-Sor Trondelog region near the Swedish border. 

Although not reported here, comparable data collected from Gennan Volksschule 
and secondary school students reveal similar patterns of sex differences in career 
desiderata. These findings, therefore, lead one to conclude that.' 1) the sex- 
role factor is a powerful determinant of the career orientations and goals of 
rural youth in modern, industrial societies, and 2) its effects transcend • 
national boundaries and, to a considerable extent, overshadow the effects of 
variations in educational structure and modes of career mobility. 

I do not wish to suggest a causal sequence at this point. Equally plausible 
theoretical arguments can be assembled for two sets of causal assumptions regard- 
ing the tanporal relationships between aspirations (or plans) and career desiderata 
(or values). Ky inclination is to posit a reciprocal relationship; hence, I use 
the term "crystallization". Career desiderata other than status concerns are 
undoubtedly drawn into the process of "crystal llilny'* career plans and, through 
the mechanism of anticipatory socialization, are undoubtedly affected also by the 
imagery associated with the given career plan model. 

The measuring instrument danands a choice from a given set of alternatives. The 
signs and magnitudes of "correlation" indicate the relative affinity of each 
dtslderatum to the status dimension (career plan) in question and, of course, 
relative to all other desiderata in the set. 
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, ' /APPENDIX TABLE A: Indicants of occupational career desiderata (scafe items)* 



Desideratum 
Advancement 



Security 



AMERICAN 
good posi bill ty for advancement 

opportunity to get ihead 

posslbnity of becoming weilkown 

good chance for a successful 
cdireer 

knowing that quick promotions 
are possible 

chanct! to become recognized as 
an important person 



good security for the future 

knovjing you will have a steady 
job 

certainty of a lifetime 
employment 

being sure you* 11 not be fired 
if hard times come 

a good retirement system and 
pension plan 

being certain that your future 
is secure and you HI never be 
out of work 



NORl^EGIAN 

gode m:ligheter for a rykke opp 
til bedre still inger 

mullgheter til a komme framover 

muligheter til a bli kjent 

sjanse til a gjore en karri ere 



a vite at raske for fremmeker 
er mulig 

sjanse til a bli sett pa som 
en viktig person 



god sikkerhet for framtida 

a v1te at man for en stabil jobb 

sikkerhet for ikke a bli arbeidslos 



a vaere sikker pa at du ikke blir 
oppsagt 1 darlige tider 

en god pensjonsordnlng 



a vaere sikker pa at framtida er 
sikker og at du aldrl vil bli uten 
arbeid 



Service to 
Society 



chance to help other people 

doing something useful for 
society 

knowing that you're doing work 
that helps others 

opportunity to do good and 
serve mankind 

opportunity to Improve other 
people's lives 

contributing something of 
value to your fellow man 



sjanse til a hjelpe andre mennesker 
gjore noe nyttig for samfunnet 



a vite at du gjore et arbeide 
som hjelper andre 

anlednlng til a gjore noe 
belydningsfullt og a tjene menneskehatan 

anlednlng til a forbedre manneskers 
llv 

a kunne bidra med noe verdifullt 
til dine medmennasker 



EKLC 
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Pesidefatuni AMERICAN NORWESIAN ' 

Work with frequent contact with people hyppig kontakt med mennesker 
People 

meeting many people a mote mange mennesker 

working around or with people a fa med mennesker a gjore 1 

arbeldet 

chance to get acquainted with anlednlng till a b11 kjant med 

different people forskjenige menneskar 

getting to meet and know lots a vaere i stand tH a mote oci 

of people bli kjent med mange 



Hard Work being able to do a solid days . a vaere 1 stand til a gjore et 

^o'^'^ skikkelig dagsverk 

working hard arbelde hardt 

chance to take on a task and inullghet til a ga los pa en 

really work at it oppgave of virkelig arbelde med d 

reajly being able to do an honest a virkelig vaere 1 stand til a 

days work gjoi-e at aerlig dagsverk 

chance to become fully involved sjanse tH a bli funstendlg 

in your job and to work hard opptatt av arbeldet og a arbelde 

liardt 



Money making a good income fa store inntekter 

making lots of money tjene godt 

making plenty of money for a tjene mye penger for a fore et 

comvortable living behagellg liv 

getting paid well for your abl1 godt betalt 
labor 

paying better money than most abli bedre betalt enn andre steder 
other jobs 



*Note: The Norwegian items are essentially a literal translation of the American I 
the final instrument the first three (major) values have six indicants and th 
latter three (minor) values have five. 



APPENDIX TABLE B.' Sex differences 1n career desiderata, by region of residence 

(percent scaled "high" on specified career orientatLon ) . 



American high school 



Regional context 

Career 

desideratum Sex West Center East Mingo 



Security Hales 44,8 47.7 42.1 56.1 

Females 25.3 26.0 29.3 30.1 

Money Males 36.3 ■ 39.8 38.1 32.2 

Females 18.0 22.0 20.3 17.0 

Advance Males 25.0 24.9 23.9 22.8 

Females 9.4 13.3 13.4 11.0 

Work Males 26.3 18.4 22.2 24.1 

Females 26.3 ' 24.4 27.7 27.4 

People Males 24.3 22.5 20.9 17.0 

Females 51.0 44.2 35.4 42.8 

Service Males 16.4 14.8 17.2 12.8 

Females 41.2 35.7 33.5 35.2 



Total N Males 292 289 325 236 

Females 277 324 311 236 
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